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‘Your majesty, you have changed. It seems to us that you are worried by private 
cares and because you have no one to whom you can confide your secret you 
have lost heart.’ She, unwilling as yet to reveal anything but sighing deeply, 
replied, “There is no need to question a stranger like that; the very fact that 
strangers live in a foreign land is reason enough for sorrow. Heaven knows the 
troubles I have had, one after another — and soon, apparently, there will be 


Despite being a Byzantine empress twice over at this point in her career, 
Mart‘a-Mary ‘of Alania’ was disempowered and felt herself to be so, as her 
reply to Isaac Komnenos, her cousin’s husband, demonstrates. As a Georgian 
princess she was a foreigner in Byzantium, at a time when foreign empresses 
were not the norm, and lacked a family support network, the typical power- 
base on which indigenous aristocratic women depended and of which they 
were so proud. The seals of imperial and aristocratic women, and their 
choice of nomenclature, show clearly that in many cases they considered 
themselves as belonging to their family of birth (and often their mother's 
family) rather than their husband's, for example, the elder daughter of Anna 
Komnene who chose to be known by her grandmother’s name: Irene 
Doukaina (see Bryennios 30-1). Mary's position was typical of that of many 
aristocratic and imperial women who were to transfer into the sophisticated 
Byzantine court culture, and her disadvantages must have been shared, at 
least in part, by her successors from the west, such as Piroshka of Hungary, 
Bertha of Sulzbach, Maria of Antioch and Agnes of Savoy, as well as by those 
Georgian princesses who were to marry the two grandsons of Alexios 
Komnenos (varzos 1984: 308-17; cf. Macrides 1992). While Byzantine 
princesses who were destined to be diplomatic pawns were clearly educated 
for their task in representing Byzantium abroad (Herrin 1995), it is unlikely 
that Mary, despite the fact that Georgian kings had been accustomed to send 
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their daughters to be the wives of foreign monarchs, would have received so 
formalized an education intended to enable her to cope with the 
complexities of life and political intrigue at the Byzantine court. This being 
the case, her Georgian background — a distinct disadvantage in Byzantine 
eyes — and the ways in which it might have affected her engagement in 
Byzantine court politics deserve detailed study. 


Georgia and Byzantium in the era of Mary ‘of Alania’ 


When Mary ‘of Alania’ set foot in Byzantium, distinct — yet always evolving — 
forms of Georgian identity had been in existence for over a millennium. 
Caucasia, the region around the Caucasus mountains to which the various 
Georgian territories belong, had long been a vibrant Eurasian crossroads. 
This geographically diverse and strategic ribbon of land pushing apart the 
Black and the Caspian Seas had attracted merchants, missionaries, and 
soldiers from the most remote times. Indigenous Caucasians were deeply 
affected by a constellation of Eurasian influences, yet despite the heavy 
imperial pressures encumbering the region, local peoples were able to carve 
out and maintain their own distinct identities. 

Although Classical sources frequently allude to Caucasia (for example, 
Javaxishvili 1979, 1983; Toumanoff 1963; Braund 1994, 1997), it is only after 
the fourth-century conversions of the Armenian king Trdat and the 
K'art'velian monarch Mihran (Mirian) that references to K‘art‘li (Georgia) 
become more regular and accurate: Prokopios furnishes important 
information as does Agathias, Menander the Protector, and Theophanes. But 
it is really only after the reign of Herakleios (r. 610-41) and the Islamic 
conquest, and the ascendancy of a Georgian branch of the Armenian 
Bagratid dynasty with the support of Constantinople in the early ninth 
century, that Byzantine historians begin to exhibit a deep familiarity with 
the interior lands of Georgia. Thus, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos 
devotes two chapters of his De administrando imperio to the ‘Iberians’, the 
Greek term for K‘art‘velians: Byzantine historians of this period used the 
terms ‘Iberia’ and ‘Iberian’ with great imprecision. In the eleventh century, 
both could refer not only to K‘art‘li but also to the Chalcedonian population 
of Armenia and the so-called ‘Iberian Theme’. Constantine emphasizes the 
strategic importance of K'art'li and provides detailed and fairly accurate 
information about the K'art'velians, including a genealogy of contemporary 
Bagratids (DAT chs. 45-6). 

The eastward expansion of the Byzantine historiographical horizon 
corresponds with a new stage of Georgian historical writing. It should first be 
noted that Georgian literature is inseparable from the triumph of 
Christianity. Georgian became a written language only after Christian clerics 
invented a specifically Georgian script at the end of the fourth or start of the 
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fifth century. Original Georgian literature in the form of hagiography 
appeared at the end of the fifth century. Works of a more secular, historical 
nature emerged considerably later, around the year 800. These earliest 
histories were composed just prior to the seizure of power by the Bagratid 
dynasty in 813 and locate the K'art'velian experience within epic Persian 
history. Furthermore, they depict K'art'velian kingship and society in terms 
that would have been recognized throughout the vast zone of Persian 
culture. 

This overtly Near Eastern framework is conspicuously absent from 
histories sponsored by the Bagratids. Bagratid-era histories first appeared in 
the eleventh century and regularly incorporated events and people from the 
Byzantine commonwealth. They now embedded local kingship within a 
Byzantine matrix. While conversion to Christianity had paved the way, it was 
the ninth-century ascendancy of the Bagratid dynasty that marks the fuller 
integration of the Georgian lands into the polycultural world of Byzantium. 
That integration becomes increasingly apparent when the all-Georgian 
monarchs unilaterally usurped the trappings of the Zas//eus, especially at the 
end of the eleventh century. It is at this time that Byzantine historians like 
Psellos, Skylitzes/Kedrenos, Bryennios, and Zonaras prominently refer to 
Georgia and Georgians. But even though the Georgians came to participate 
in the Byzantine world as never before, they emphatically maintained their 
own language, historical traditions and culture. Despite the carefully 
manipulated images enshrined in local historical writing, the intimate 
connection of Georgia and the Georgians with the Near East continued as is 
strikingly evident on contemporary Georgian coinage whose legends are 
composed in Georgian and Arabic (and not in Greek). The Georgian crown 
endeavoured to exploit its positioning between ‘East’ and ‘West’ in a series 
of coins minted ca. 1200 AD in the name of Queen Tamar (r. 1184—1213). 
This depicted a local variant of the Byzantine /zbarum (obverse) and an 
Arabic inscription proclaiming 'T'amar as the ‘Glory of the world and faith... 
Champion of the Messiah’ (reverse) (Rapp 1993). 

The eleventh century — when Bagratid historiography was first produced 
— was a time of great fluctuation and uncertainty in Byzantino-Georgian 
relations; it witnessed an unprecedented intensity of Byzantino-Georgian 
encounters (eg, Lordkipanidze 1994: 47-188; Badridze 1984). At the end of 
the tenth century, the powerful prince Davit‘ of Tao/Tayk‘ (David the 
kouropalates) supported Basil II (r. 976-1025) in the rebellion of Bardas 
Skleros but then turned against his imperial patron by backing Bardas 
Phokas in his own insurrection. Once the threat posed by Phokas had been 
exterminated, Basil coerced the kouropalates to promise the future surrender 
of key Anatolian and western Caucasian lands. Davit‘ had other plans, 
however. He adopted his kinsman, the prince Bagrat, and designated him 
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heir. Because of Davit"'s actions, and owing to Bagrat’s fortunate pedigree, 
Bagrat III assumed the helm of the first all-Georgian realm, a political 
enterprise merging lands both to the east (including K'art/li)) and west 
(including Ap'xazet'i, Greek: Abasgia) of the Surami mountains in addition 
to Davit*'s own possessions. 

Bagrat's son and successor Giorgi I (r. 1014—1027) inherited a tense 
situation that compelled him to engage the Byzantine army. Byzantine 
soldiers were particularly active in the western Georgian domains, although 
Constantinople's reach extended far inland through its network of spies and 
its endorsement of Georgian aristocrats and even royal pretenders opposed 
to the ruling Bagratids. In 1022, Giorgi lent support to the short-lived 
rebellion led by the ‘two Nikephoror, Nikephoros Xiphias and Nikephoros 
Phokas. A year or so later the Georgians and Byzantines concluded a tenuous 
peace. As part of the bargain, Giorgi sent his three-year old son and heir 
Bagrat to Constantinople as a hostage. 

'The young child Bagrat spent the next three years in the imperial capital 
and was released in 1025. As he returned home Basil II passed away and his 
brother Constantine VIII (r. 1025-8) became the sole emperor. Constantine 
ordered the retrieval of the young prince, but the imperial agent was unable 
to overtake him (Sumbat Davit'is-dze, paras. 62-6). Bagrat IV succeeded his 
father on the Georgian throne in 1027 (aged eight) and ruled down to 1072. 
This Bagrat was the son of Queen Mariam and the father of Mary ‘of Alania.’ 
By the 1020s, the Bagratids’ drive to unify the Georgian lands had gained 
unstoppable momentum. Simultaneously, the Georgian Crown was 
confronted with two formidable external foes: the Byzantines and the Seljuq 
Turks. Potentially, Byzantium was a powerful ally, though Constantinople 
became obsessed with manipulating the Caucasian political scene as 
thoroughly as possible and this contributed to an atmosphere of distrust and 
recrimination. Ultimately, the Georgians viewed both the Christian 
Byzantines and the Muslim Seljuqs as impeding consolidation. There was no 
overwhelming incentive or benefit to be gained from an outright alliance and 
truce with Constantinople as opposed to the Seljuqs. In fact, Bagrat’s policy 
can be understood as the attempt to play the Seljuqs and Byzantines off 
against one another. Here, once again, we see the equipoise between ‘East’ 
and ‘West’ at work. 

A crucial element of Bagrat IV's diplomatic efforts was to establish 
strategic associations through carefully orchestrated marriages (Rapp 1997: 
615-22). We shall see that Bagrat parcelled out his daughter and niece to the 
Seljuq sultan and the Byzantine emperor. In 1032/1033, Bagrat himself 
married the Byzantine princess Helena Argyropoulaina, niece of Romanos 
III Argyros (r. 1028-1034). Helena's death presented the king with the 
opportunity to pursue yet another diplomatic initiative. Mimicking the 
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practice of pre-Bagratid times, Bagrat’s second wife was Borena, sister of the 
chief of Ovset'i (Alania) in northern Caucasia (Toumanoff 1990: 134—5). The 
Ovsis had long attracted the attention of the K‘art‘velian and then Georgian 
Crown. The anonymous ninth-century author of the Life of Vaxtang alleges 
that the Ovsis constantly harassed their lowland neighbours. In the more 
immediate past, the second wife of Giorgi I, Bagrat’s father and predecessor, 
was the daughter of the Ovsi chief. 

Borena’s foreign extraction is not specially highlighted in Georgian 
historiography, yet her famous daughter, Mary, was commonly known as ‘the 
Alan’ in Byzantine circles (Toumanoff 1966: 622, n.1). It is logical to have 
expected Byzantine writers to refer to her as ‘the Iberian’ or even ‘the 
Abasgian’. Byzantine and Islamic writers routinely described the Georgian 
rulers of this time as the monarchs of the Ap‘xaz (Greek: Abasgians), as in 
the passage below from the Life of Giorgi Mr'acmideli in which the Georgian 
king Bagrat IV is identified as ‘king of the Ap‘xaz’. Byzantines sometimes 
confused these two terms, though there are no other prominent instances of 
‘Alan’ having been misconstrued for ‘Iberian’. Owing to the turbulent 
relations between Georgia and Byzantium, it is possible that this was a 
deliberate slur. However, Anna Komnene was close to Mary and does not 
indicate that Mary objected to the nickname. We must wonder, therefore, 
whether she chose to call herself — or allowed herself to be called — ‘of 
Alania', perhaps in protest at her forced removal from Georgia to the 
Byzantine court. (One should recall that her father’s own sojourn in 
Constantinople had not occurred under ideal circumstances.) Or perhaps she 
wished to deflect attention away from her connection with the recalcitrant 
Georgians, though it is not clear how ‘of Alania’ would have proven more 
advantageous than ‘of Iberia’. In any case, Mary is never called ‘of Alania in 
Georgian-language sources and is simply known by the Georgian forms of 
her name, Mart‘a (equivalent to the Greek Martha) and then Mariam: it is 
significant that the Georgian ‘Mariam’ (Magid) is used (in Greek 
transliteration) in the Greek inscription on the plaque depicting her and 
Michael VII Doukas on the Xaxuli (Khakhuli) triptych (Nodia 1978: 150). 


Mary and ‘Alania’ in Byzantine sources 


As a Georgian princess, Mart‘a-Mary was only the second foreigner to reach 
the Byzantine throne in over three hundred years, since Irene the Chazar 
was married to Constantine V in 732. Her foreign origins were always 
apparent to her subjects, though the details of her actual ancestry were of 
little concern except to those with insider knowledge: John Tzetzes, who 
should have known better, being himself Georgian on his mother's side, calls 
her Mary of Abasgia ‘whom most people inaccurately call from Alania’ 
(Chiliades 5.588, 592-3; Gautier 1970). In his CAi/iades (591—601) he also 
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explains that Iberians (Georgians), Abasgians and Alans are all one people. 
Outlining his own ancestry, Tzetzes states that his grandmother was herself 
an ‘Abasgian’ and a relative of Mary of Alania (not a servant, as malicious 
tongues have maintained!) who came to Byzantium with her and later 
became the second wife of the ‘famous’ sebastos Constantine, grand 
droungarios and nephew of the patriarch Michael Keroularios. Historians in 
general are vague about Mary's background, while stressing her 
distinguished ancestry in very general terms. Michael Psellos, who knew her 
personally, and who was proud of the fact that she was the godmother of his 
grandson by an adopted daughter, raves over his grandson’s affectionate 
reception in the palace by the queen.’ In his Chronographia (7.9; Renauld 
2.177; Sewter 372) he speaks only of the wealth and antiquity of her family, 
without bothering to name her country of origin. In the context of the ‘Alan’ 
mistress of Constantine Monomachos in the 1050s, Psellos goes further in 
denigrating Georgia as a country, stating specifically that ‘the kingdom of 
Alania was not particularly distinguished in itself, nor had it any great 
prestige: indeed, it regularly supplied pledges of loyalty, such as hostages, to 
the Byzantine empire' (6.151; R 2.45; S 235). Anna Komnene, who lived with 
Mary and was betrothed to her son, avoids any discussion of Mary's 
background, as does Theophylact in his educational treatise written for her 
son Constantine (Or. 4; Gautier 1.184): though royal, her non-Greek, 
‘barbarian’ background was seen as better glossed over, even by her 
admirers. The Continuator of Skylitzes (738) simply calls her an ‘Alan’, 
while Bryennios (143) is the most accurate, describing her as the daughter of 
Bagrat, ruler of the Iberians. Clearly, while the Byzantines could feel 
positive esteem for the rulers of western European kingdoms, Mary's 
Georgian background was considered somewhat of a disadvantage. In 
contrast, Shepard (1988: 88) notes that the lament in 949 for the young 
Frankish princess Bertha-Eudokia, daughter of Hugh of Provence and bride 
of Romanos II (r. 959-963),’ speaks of her as coming ‘from the peoples of 
Europe, even from those distinguished and famous for both splendour of 
birth and greatness of power, and possessing the thriving and most fertile of 
the Italian lands’. 

Despite Mary’s rather undesirable foreign origins, and the uniqueness of 
her position, she was to become a significant player in Byzantine politics of 
the late eleventh century. As the wife of Michael VII Doukas (r. 1071-1078), 


! Psellos Scripta Minora 1.80-1; Leroy-Molinghen 1969: esp. 293-4. In later life, perhaps in 
1093, the young lad was to ask the help of Theophylact, then archbishop of Ochrid 
(Theophylact Ep. 27; 2.219-21). As Maria had been Theophylact’s literary patron and he 
Constantine’s tutor the connection was obviously through Maria. 

? For this lament, see Lampros 1978; cf. Theophanes Cont. 431; Constantine Porph. DAZ 
112.66-72; Kazhdan & Epstein 1985: 177; Macrides 1992b: esp. 266-71. 
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and empress for the second time when she married Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates (r. 1078-1081) during her first husband's lifetime, she was 
responsible for the well-being and future status of the young emperor 
Constantine, her only child, after Michael’s abdication. She was then a prime 
mover in the successful coup of Alexios Komnenos against Nikephoros. She 
appears to have retained great influence over Alexios following his accession 
to the throne, and was later suspected of conspiracy against him. She was 
also one of the first Byzantine imperial women to act as a patron of literature, 
theology and art, and appears to have been one of Byzantium’s more 
empowered women with a record of political successes to her credit. Her one 
main defeat may have been her failure to marry Alexios, and even this she 
turned to her advantage. During three reigns, from 1071, she maintained her 
position as Augusta, and more importantly secured that of Constantine, her 
son by Michael Doukas, as heir to the throne and son-in-law to Alexios, until 
his premature death in or after 1094. 

Yet Mary was working under difficulties. She was, in the first place, a 
foreigner and not from the more acceptable west, and only the second 
foreign bride to marry into the royal house in, perhaps, 340 years. She was 
brought to Constantinople at some point between 1066 and 1071 to marry 
Michael (VII) Doukas, though it is difficult to ascertain what may have been 
the reasons for her selection and this break with tradition. Michael's father 
Constantine X succeeded to the throne on the abdication of Isaac Komnenos 
in 1059, and perhaps the fact that the regime was a new one led to this 
statement of imperial strength in order to consolidate his position. A further 
factor may have been the young Mart‘a’s appearance, for a portrait of her 
may well have been sent to Byzantium to demonstrate her suitability for the 
position of empress, for beauty was much prized in an imperial bride, 
whatever her family background (Garland 1994), and our sources speak of 
her as extremely attractive. According to Anna Komnene, Mary was so 
beautiful that — like the Gorgon’s head — she was capable of rendering a 
bystander speechless or rooted to the spot.? The account of the Chronicle of 
K'art'li (Qauxch'ishvili 1955: 308), if strictly chronological, would suggest a 
date for her arrival c. 1065-66, while the Life of Giorgi Mt‘acmideh (George the 
Athonite) (37), written by Giorgi Mc'ire (‘the Lesser’) around 1070, states 
categorically that she was brought to Constantinople by ‘Doukas’ (i.e. 
Constantine X), which would mean in or before 1067. However, the marriage 
need not have taken place immediately, as it was not uncommon for brides 
to spend a period of ‘training’ in the royal palace prior to their marriage, and 


3 Alexiad 3.2.4 (L 1.107—8; S 107); cf. Psellos 7.9 (R 2.177; S 372); Laiou 1992c: 94—5; Garland 
1994: 261—2. For portraits of Maria and Michael, see Spatharakis 1976: pls. 9-11, 70, 74; for the 
conventionalised depiction of Mary's features in minatures and on coins, see Evangelatou- 
Notara 1994. 
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Mary and Michael may not have been actually married until 1071. Certainly 
the couple were married and Mary a ‘basilissa’ by the beginning of 1072 
(Bryennios 137). As it was not uncommon for imperial brides to be married at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, we may tentatively suggest c. 1052-55 for 
Mary’s date of birth. 

There were relatively close connections between the Byzantine and 
Georgian royal houses following Bagrat’s first marriage to Helena 
Argyropoulaina in 1032/33. On the other hand, while it was not unusual for 
Byzantine princesses to be sent abroad, it was highly unusual for a princess 
to be imported. However it was customary for young Georgian princes, like 
Bagrat IV himself from 1023 to 1025 in the reign of Basil II (Chronicle of 
K'art'li, Qauxch‘ishvili 1955: 288-9), and princesses to be held at the 
Byzantine court as hostages, implying that Georgia was quite specifically 
seen as a weaker power. Indeed Psellos describes the relationship in these 
terms, though he stresses that during the period that the ‘Alan princess’ — 
(‘daughter of the king there’ and ‘one of our hostages from Alania’) was 
Constantine IX Monomachos’s mistress (Psellos, Chronographia 6.151—2, 155; 
R 2.45-6, 47; S 235-7) — she was treated as quasi-empress. Valuable gifts 
were sent to Georgia and extravagant displays put on before the Georgian 
envoys who visited the court two or three times a year. Constantinople could 
be a place of refuge for a Georgian monarch in trouble: according to the 
Chronicle of K'art'li (Qauxch'ishvili 1955: 303) and the Life of Giorgi 
Mt'acmideli (31), Bagrat IV and his mother, Queen Mariam, spent three years 
in Constantinople, perhaps between 1052 and 1054 before returning to 
power in Georgia (cf. Skylitzes 447-8, who dates their arrival in 
Constantinople to 1048). The young Mart‘a herself is said to have initially 
arrived in Constantinople in 1056 at the end of the reign of Theodora, 
presumably, like other Georgian princelings, to be a hostage at court. She 
was perhaps three years old at the time and was sent home after Theodora’s 
death in the same year, returning some ten years later as an imperial bride. 


Mary ‘of Alania’ in Georgian-language sources 


Contemporary Georgian-language sources say remarkably little about Mary 
‘of Alania’ (for example, Nodia 1978; Mikaberidze 1998; Zekos 1998). 
Although the ascension of the Bagratid dynasty in the ninth century had the 
effect of associating the Georgian lands with the Byzantine commonwealth 
as never before, from Constantinople's perspective Georgia was a peripheral 
zone. Bagratid-era Georgian historical works have much to say about events 
in Byzantium, but their information is nevertheless uneven and sometimes 
imprecise. The lack of information about Mary in Georgian sources seems to 
indicate that she had relatively little contact with her homeland once she had 
reached Constantinople, although some Georgian scholars claim that Mary 
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returned to Georgia on at least two occasions, in 1072 and 1081 (Nodia 1978: 
150-1; Alexidze 1991: 207). The first of these, however, when Bagrat’s 
daughter ‘Mariam’ is said to have been present at his death-bed in 
November 1072 (Chronicle of K‘art‘i, Qauxch'ishvili 1955: 314), apparently 
refers to Mariam, the sister of the empress, not Mary herself as Mary is 
always known as Mart‘a in Georgian sources. Mary had two siblings, the 
future Giorgi II and Mariam (Toumanoff 1990: 134—5). It is worth pondering, 
however, why a later Georgian source — one written in the twelfth century 
after Mary’s intrigues in Byzantium must have become known to the 
Georgian court — does not speak at length about her. After all, by the end of 
the eleventh century, the Bagratids depicted their monarch as an equal of 
the Byzantine emperor, at least within the purview of the Near East. The 
inflation of Byzantine titles — to panhypersebastos and even basileus — and their 
disposal in the early twelfth century in favour of the generic ‘autocrat’; usage 
of Byzantine imperial insignia; claim of direct biological descent from the 
King-Prophet David; and loud rhetoric in Georgian historical sources all 
indicate that the Georgian monarchs believed themselves to be equals of the 
Byzantine emperor, at least within the milieu of greater Caucasia (Rapp 
1997: 481sq.). The achievements of Mary ‘of Alania’ would have bolstered 
this bid for equalization yet they are virtually unknown in contemporary 
Georgian histories. 

Mary’s solitary appearance in the medieval Georgian historical tradition 
occurs in the Chronicle of K‘art‘l, the so-called ‘Georgian Royal Annals’ and 
‘Georgian Chronicles’, written by a contemporaneous anonymous author. In 
its extant form, this consists of thirteen distinct medieval texts composed 
between the ninth and fourteenth centuries. The component histories of 
K'art'lis c‘xovreba focus on the monarch and the ruling dynasty. Their pages 
are dominated by warfare and civil war as well as the incessant tension 
between the centralizing Crown and the aristocracy. Women were regarded 
as having had a minimal role in this scheme and therefore Georgian histories 
say virtually nothing about them. Those who are mentioned often remain 
nameless even though they might have commanded enormous prestige and 
authority. Of Mary, we read that: 


The great king Bagrat gave his daughter Mart‘a [i.e., Mary] in marriage to the 
king of the Greeks. After this he gave his niece in marriage to the sultan, the 
king of the Persians [ie., the Seljuq sultan] (Chronicle of K‘art‘li 307-8; 
Thomson 1996: 300). 


Rather than saying something about Mary’s experiences in Byzantium, the 
purpose of this account is to show Georgia’s centrality in the diplomacy of 
western Asia and specifically how Bagrat married his female relatives to the 
other great rulers in the vicinity. 
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' he most substantial reference to Mary in medieval Georgian sources is 
encountered in the eleventh-century Life of Giorgi Mťtacmideli. Giorgi 
Mt‘acmideli (‘of the Holy Mountain’, 1009-65) is one of the greatest figures 
of medieval Christian Georgia: he acted as abbot of the Iviron (literally ‘of 
the Georgians’) monastery on Mt. Athos and became legendary for 
defending the autocephaly of the Georgian Church when it was questioned 
by the patriarch of Antioch. Like Mary, Giorgi was an agent of cross-cultural 
contact, a bridge drawing together Georgian and Byzantine civilizations. The 
saintly biographer Giorgi Mc'ire writes: 


For at the time, when the kingdom of the Greeks [i.e., the Byzantine Empire] 
was ruled by Queen ‘T“eodora [Theodora], she asked the king of the Ap‘xaz 
Bagrat to give his daughter Mart‘a so that she might be brought up as her own 
child. 


And King Bagrat, with great happiness, sent his daughter Marta [to 
Byzantium] along with his personal servants. And in those days, by divine will, 
Queen Theodora passed away [August 1056]. And at the same time, Queen 
Mariam, the mother of King Bagrat, was there and our holy father [Giorgi 
Mt‘acmideli] was also there on some business. But, as we have said, at that 
moment when Queen 'T'heodora passed away, they led Mart'a, the daughter of 
Bagrat, into the kingdom [sameup‘o, also ‘royal’ so might refer to 
Constantinople, the royal city]. And when the holy man [Giorgi] saw Mart‘a, 
within everyone's ear-range he prophesied, saying that: ‘Let everyone know 
that today the Queen has departed and the Queen has arrived.’ And then she 
stayed for a short time and again they brought Mart‘a. And after some time had 
elapsed, Dukic‘ [ie, Doukas] again summoned her and she was taken to the 
imperial city to be his daughter-in-law. Then, as had been foretold by the 
monk [Giorgi], when they saw how she had reached maturity, everyone was 
surprised and they gave thanks to God, who beforehand had revealed his will. 
And Queen Mariam said to the holy man [Giorgi], when she had been in the 
east: ‘O Father, the prophesy that you foretold about Mart‘a has come to 
fruition.” 


The third Georgian reference to Mary contains no information save her 
name. In the acts of the first formal all-Georgian ecclesiastical council 
summoned by King Davit‘ II at the adjacent Ruisi and Urbnisi cathedrals in 
1103, there is an allusion to dedop‘alisa eh'uenisa marta avghwstinaisni, ‘Our 
Queen Marta the Augusta.’ This statement confirms that Mary was still 
alive in 1103 (Dolidze 1970: 126). In the acts, her name occurs in a list of 
commemorations [mosag‘senebelni| given for prominent Georgians and, 


* Giorgi Mc'ire, C'xorebay giorgi mt'acmidelisay, cap. 14 (Abuladze, p. 14). When K'arz lis 
cxovreba was re-edited in the early eighteenth century under the direction of King Vaxtang VI, 
this passage — in a slightly modified form — was inserted into the corpus (Thomson 1996: #33, 
377-8). No extant medieval MS of the corpus incorporates it. 
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moreover, is elevated to the first position, even before that of King Davit‘ 
himself. The document thus attests to the esteem in which she was held in 
her homeland, and further complicates the issue about why she does not 
enjoy a more conspicuous role in the Georgian historical tradition. 


Mary in Constantinople: Survival in a Strange Land 


As stated earlier, one of the main problems which Mary faced was the lack of 
a family network, other than the relatives whom she brought with her from 
Georgia. With little knowledge of the institutions and sophisticated workings 
of the court, and speaking a language not her native tongue, she was at a 
disadvantage in comparison with other imperial brides. One of the greatest 
assets of aristocratic women in Byzantium was the support ensured by their 
influential relatives: good examples here are Eudokia Makrembolitissa and 
Anna Dalassene, both of whom used family support to aggrandise 
themselves and their children. Anna Dalassene, for example, the head of the 
Komnenos family between her husband’s death in July 1067 and Alexios’s 
coup in April 1081, ensured that her family was allied with all the possible 
contenders for the throne, and it was during this period that she formed a 
dextrous network of marriage connections with a number of prominent 
families, which was to facilitate her son's coup (Bryennios 85-7; Varzos 1984: 
1.61-120). Women who lacked these facilities might feel themselves 
severely disadvantaged, though potential husbands might see such isolation 
as an asset. The Caesar John Doukas advised the new emperor Nikephoros 
III Botaneiates to marry Mary of Alania, rather than any of the other 
contenders for the role of empress, precisely because she was of foreign birth 
and had no crowd of relatives to embarrass or importune him (A/exad 3.2.3—5 
(L 1.107-8; S 107); Bryennios 253-5; Skylitzes Cont. 181; Zonaras 3.722). 
She was also extremely beautiful. On the other hand, the importance in 
Byzantine society of families of Armeno-Georgian descent, such as the 
Kekaumenoi, Pakourianoi (Bakuriani), Phokades, Skleroi and the Dalassenoi 
themselves, should be noted (Kazhdan 1975). 

Mary suffered from other disadvantages too. In her early years at court as 
an imperial bride or bride-elect she was overshadowed by her redoubtable 
mother-in-law Eudokia Makrembolitissa, wife of Constantine X Doukas, 
who on her husband's death ruled in her own right, instead of passing the 
throne over to her son Michael, even though he was technically of age. 
Eudokia then remarried against the wishes of the court hierarchy, choosing 
as her consort and emperor the general Romanos Diogenes. Even in the 
lifetime of her first husband Eudokia promoted an image of imperial 
collegiality, and was noted for her control of government during her so-called 
'regency' for her son. During Romanos's three year reign, too, Michael 
appears to have played no part in politics, and, at Romanos's defeat by the 
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‘Turks at Mantzikert in 1071, Eudokia again considered resuming the reins 
of government, only to be outmanoeuvred by the Caesar John and her other 
Doukas in-laws. She was removed to a convent, leaving Michael free to 
finally assume power. While we do not know the exact date of Mary’s 
marriage, during her first years in the capital (1066/67—71) she was obviously 
in the shadow of Eudokia, while her agenda must have been markedly 
different from that of her mother-in-law, who showed no signs of wishing to 
hand over power to her son and his wife. Especial concern must have been 
caused by Eudokia’s coronation of Romanos’s two sons, who might have 
usurped Michael’s power. Mary and Michael were networked with the 
Caesar John Doukas against Eudokia, which would explain his support of 
her, rather than Eudokia, when later the usurper Botaneiates was looking for 
an imperial bride. During her apprenticeship under Eudokia, she must have 
appreciated the disadvantages under which she was labouring, and the ways 
in which an empress without family support could still manoeuvre for overt 
and implicit power. 

Once empress, Mary’s future was still not secure. Michael’s seven years as 
emperor (1071-78) were marked by inefficiency and neglect of the empire, 
and the coup d’état of an ambitious and dissatisfied general was only a 
matter of time. Her son Constantine had been born in 1074 and made co- 
emperor soon after: his imperial future was to be Mary's main priority.’ Later 
in 1074 Mary saw Constantine betrothed to Olympias, daughter of Robert 
Guiscard, a suitable imperial bride, who was renamed Helena and brought to 
Constantinople to be educated by Mary.^ Either because Mary's background 
was an asset to the dynasty, or maybe simply because the trend had been set 
by Eudokia, Mary appears on Michael's coinage. She is also depicted with 
Michael on a gold and enamel plaque (7.2 cm x 7 cm), part of the Xaxuli 
‘Triptych, now in Tbilisi, on which the inscription reads, “With my hands I 
crown Michael with Mariam’; this may have been sent as a gift to Bagrat on 
the occasion of their coronation (Kalavrezou 1994: 251; Amiranashvili 1972: 
figs. 8, 9). Psellos's description of Mary during her marriage to Michael 
(Chronographia 7.9; R 2.177; S 372) idealises Mary as empress, by stressing 
her modesty, beauty and silence. This portrait by a panegyricist of his 
patron's wife need not be taken at face value, though there is no concrete 
evidence to the contrary, and nothing which implies that Mary was 
concerned to see the end of Michael's rule. We need not, for example, 
accept Matthew of Edessa's story (1.64; Dostourian 1.248) that she hated 
Michael for his asceticism and had already had an affair with Botaneiates and 


5 Alexiad 3.1.3 (L 1.104; S 104); Psellos 7.12 (R 2.178; S 373); Zonaras 3.714; Leib 1956. 

h Skylitzes Cont. 720, 724; A/exiad 1.10.2, 1.12.4, 11 (L 1.37, 43, 46; S 53, 57-8, 61); Dólger 
1925: 1003. The proposal was put forward in a chrysobull written by Psellos himself: Scripta 
Minora 1.329-34; on Olympias, see Shepard 1988: 100-2; von Falkenhausen 1982: 56-72. 
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encouraged him to seize the throne. In a manuscript note too the suggestion 
is made that Mary contributed to Michael’s downfall, but her motive is left 
unexplained (Schreiner 1975: 145). 


Acclimatization and Networking within the Byzantine 
Capital 


Apart from her Doukas in-laws, Mary’s only main contacts of whom we hear 
include her ‘Alan’ cousin Irene (‘the daughter of the ruler of Alania’), who 
was married by Michael to the military aristocrat Isaac Komnenos shortly 
after Michael’s accession. The first of their seven children, John, was born 
late in 1073 (Varzos 1984: 1.134). According to Anna, Mary herself arranged 
her cousin’s match (Bryennios 143; A/exiad 2.1.4). If this cousin was the ex- 
mistress of Constantine Monomachos, as suggested by Toumanoff (1990: 
135), it shows the degree to which relationship with the empress could 
override a shady past. However, the fact that Isaac Komnenos's wife was still 
producing children in 1096 (Varzos 1.172) would seem to imply that she was 
not likely to have been an imperial mistress in the mid 1050s. We may need, 
therefore, to postulate yet another female cousin of Mary's as part of her 
family network whom she took with her to Constantinople. A further 
attendant or relative of Mary's was to become the second wife of 
Constantine, the grand droungarios (and Tzetzes’s grandmother), while the 
second wife of the general Theodore Gabras, whom he married apparently in 
1091 after the death of his first wife Irene, was also a ‘most noble’ lady from 
*Alania', and the cousin of Isaac Komnenos's wife (A/exiad 8.9.2; L 2.152; S 
265). According to Toumanoff’s genealogy (1990: 134-5) this lady was 
actually Mary's own sister Mariam, and it was this Mariam who was present 
at her father’s deathbed in 1072 (Chronicle of K'art'Ii, Qauxch'ishvili 1955: 
314). This was another excellent matrimonial move by Mary, as Gabras was 
the governor and ge facro ruler of Trebizond following his recapture of it from 
the Turks. Even after she was no longer empress-consort, Mary was clearly 
skilled at marrying the relatives who had accompanied her to Constantinople 
into influential families and creating her own network of contacts. In 
addition, one of the close friends and advisors of Botaneiates was to be an 
‘Alan’ — perhaps one of Mary's retinue and promoted under her influence — 
while it was a magistros, an ‘Alan’ by birth, who was to inform the Komnenoi 
of the plot against them and precipitate Botaneiates’s downfall (A/exiad 
1.16.2—3, 2.3.4, 2.4.5; L 1.57-8, 70, 72-3; S 70, 79-80). In addition, her rank 
enabled her to win the support of courtiers by the creation of a quasi-familial 
relationship, as she did by standing as godparent for Psellos's grandson. 

Of the matches found for her ‘ladies’, the most prestigious was that with 
Isaac Komnenos, the eldest son of a powerful and wealthy military family, 
dominated by the ambitious matriarch, Anna Dalassene. She resented the 
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events of 1059, when her brother-in-law Isaac I Komnenos's abdicated and 
permitted Constantine X Doukas to gain power, although there seems to 
have been no serious rival to Constantine Doukas (Psellos 7.83, 89 (R 2.133- 
4, 136-7; S 326, 329); Bryennios 81-5). Clearly Anna Dalassene realized the 
value of an alliance between her son and the empress's cousin, and possibly 
recognized in Mary a determination similar to her own. When Mary feared 
for the future of her son Constantine under Botaneiates, it was Anna who 
suggested a pretext to Isaac for visiting Mary (his wife's cousin) with his 
brother Alexios, and persuading her to discuss her concerns over the 
succession (A/exiad 2.2.2; L 1.67: S 76). Whatever the ambitions of the 
Komnenoi at the end of Michael's reign, Mary did well out of the events of 
1078. ‘The successful general who was proclaimed on 7 January 1078 and 
entered Constantinople on 3 April (Michael had fled to a monastery at the 
end of March and was later to be made bishop of Ephesos) was the elderly 
Nikephoros Botaneiates. 

Mary turned the situation to her own advantage. On Michael's abdication, 
she sheltered in the Petrion monastery with her son Constantine, but 
significantly did not take the veil, waiting on events (Bryennios 253; cf. 
Skylitzes Cont. 178). Nikephoros's second wife Vevdene fortunately died 
shortly after his accession (Skylitzes Cont. 181—2), in time for him to 
legitimize his take-over by an imperial marriage, perhaps in early 1079. 
‘There were a number of candidates, and Mary, her mother-in-law Eudokia 
Makrembolitissa, and Eudokia’s daughter Zoe were in competition for the 
position, together with all the unmarried girls of the capital. Although her 
husband was still alive, it was Mary who received the decisive support of her 
Doukas in-laws, especially that of the Caesar John Doukas, Michael’s uncle, 
whose advice to Botaneiates, stressing her beauty and lack of connections in 
Byzantium, carried the day — this despite the fact that Botaneiates’s first 
choice seems to have been Eudokia, who had to be dissuaded by a monk 
named Panaretos from remarrying: ‘being reminded of many things that 
could put an end to her eagerness’. Presumably Panaretos was referring to 
her oath to her first husband, Constantine X, that she would not remarry 
after his death — and she was also a nun (Skylitzes Cont. 181-2). Bryennios 
tells us that even at the last moment, when a priest refused to perform the 
ceremony of marrying Mary and Botaneiates, John Doukas was afraid that 
the bridegroom's thoughts would turn again to Eudokia, who as empress 
would not have favoured John, her erstwhile brother-in-law: Botaneiates had 
recalled Eudokia from exile together with her children by Diogenes and 
restored her possessions, as well as ensuring her a luxurious income 
(Attaleiates 304). Doukas had the priest, says Bryennios, gently removed and 
another substituted, and hence acquired his great influence (rrapgonoío) over 
Mary. Botaneiates's marriage to Mary was considered both 'trigamous' and 
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adulterous, except by the historian Attaleiates, whose account favours the 
new emperor. According to Bryennios (253-5), Botaneiates's wife Vevdene 
was still alive, which would have made the marriage doubly adulterous. 
What is significant is that Mary, though not a widow, was willing to marry 
Nikephoros and alienate both clergy and patriarch through this ‘adulterous’ 
marriage. Michael's retirement to a monastery had been forced, not 
voluntary, and hence any divorce and remarriage by his wife was invalid 
(Kalavrezou 1994: 249; Laiou 1992b: 173-5); on these grounds the priest who 
celebrated it was deposed. Bryennios mentions that the marriage was illegal 
(a third marriage was only permissible by canon law if one were childless); 
the historian Attaleiates, who is concerned to show Botaneiates's reign in a 
good light, does not mention the marriage, which is in itself evidence for its 
illegality.’ By flouting convention, Mary secured the position of both her son 
and herself, and the fact that she had to work outside the bounds of canon 
law to achieve security was a direct result of her lack of family support. It can 
not now be determined whether the suggestion that she should marry 
Botaneiates originated with herself (Hill 1996a: 44), though presumably 
Doukas, who obviously had the interests of Constantine, his great-nephew, 
at heart, ascertained her willingness to comply if the offer were made, which 
may perhaps suggest that she was a willing participant in the intrigue. 

As wife (not widow) of Michael VII and thus the ex-empress, Mary was 
accordingly the legitimizing factor of Botaneiates's reign, and at the age of 
perhaps 27 (if born c. 1052) became empress for the second time. Her role 
was demonstrated by her appearance on his silver coinage and busts of the 
two appear on the reverse of a miliaresion whose obverse bears the inscription 
‘Nikephoros and Maria, faithful dasz/ezs of the Romaior' (Grierson 1973: 829; 
Morrisson 1970: 655-6). In addition, one of the illustrations in the Coislin 
MS of the Homilies of John Chrysostom in Paris presents Christ blessing 
Mary and Botaneiates. The codex was being made for Michael at the time of 
his abdication, and after some alterations it was presented to Nikephoros 
instead (Spatharakis 1976: 107-18; Kalavrezou 1994: 249). The imperial 
couple are shown as equal in size, in full regalia. However, despite her public 
role in the iconography of his reign, Mary was unable to persuade 
Botaneiates to nominate Constantine, her son by Michael, as his successor: 
instead Nikephoros preferred his own young relative Nikephoros 
Synadenos, though Constantine was allowed to wear silk shoes of various 
colours, but not the imperial purple (A/exiad 2.2.1, 3.4.5; L 1.66, 115; S 75, 
113). Nevertheless, there was no open break, despite Mary's attempts to 
promote her son's position and Constantine's loss of rank. She had received 


7 Mexiad 3.2.3-5 (L 1.107-8; S 106-7); Bryennios 251-5; Skylitzes Cont. 177-8, 181-2; 
Zonaras 3.722; cf. Michael Syr. 15.5 (Chabot 3.176); Grumel 1989: 910; Leib 1950; Laiou 1992b: 
172-3, 1992c: 123. 
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the prime Constantinopolitan estates of the Mangana palace and monastery 
and the Hebdomon monastery by chrysobull from Botaneiates, and was thus 
extremely rich (Zonaras 3.733; A/exiad 3.4.5, L 1.115; S 113). As a sign of his 
close connection with the imperial family, Botaneiates near the end of his 
reign (c. 1081) granted Mary's brother, the Georgian ruler Giorgi II, the 
high-ranking dignity of Caesar. Giorgi had previously held the ranks of 
kouropalates (as heir), nobilissimos, and then sebastos (Rapp 1997: 567—70). 
Furthermore, Anna (1.16.2-3; L 1.57-8; S 70) shows Botaneiates at 
approximately this period discussing the loyalty of his gux of Illyricum 
(George Monomachatos) in front of Mary (‘I suspect this Monomachatos of 
being an enemy of the Roman Empire’). This was reported to 
Monomachatos by John 'an Alan', who was his friend and had heard the 
remark; he advised him to consult his interests (leading to negotiations with 
Alexios and his eventual defection). It is impossible not to see Mary's 
quarters in the palace as a centre of intrigue and clearing-house for seditious 
information. 

Anna explains Mary's subsequent actions as a direct result of this decision 
regarding the succession: if Botaneiates had left the throne to Constantine 
‘he would have ensured his own safety to the end ... the empress, moreover, 
would have had more confidence in him; she would have been more loyal. 
The old man did not realize the unfairness and inexpediency of his plans, 
unaware that he was bringing evil on his own head’. This threat to 
Constantine's future led Mary to use her manipulative finesse, utilizing and 
extending the network formed by her cousin Irene’s marriage connection, 
Isaac Komnenos, and her own Doukas contacts. The marriage in 1078 of 
Isaac's brother Alexios to Irene Doukaina, Michael VII’s first cousin once 
removed, consolidated the two halves of her support group and encouraged 
them to act together (even if the Caesar John Doukas and Anna Dalassene 
were not on speaking terms). Bryennios speaks of Anna’s ‘ancient hatred’ 
towards the Caesar and his family (221; cf. A/exiad 3.2.1 L 1. 106; S 105). As 
noted above, Anna Dalassene realized the advantage of the empress's 
support and suggested a pretext which would enable Isaac and Alexios to 
visit Mary (A/exiad 2.2.1-2; L 1.66—7; S 75-6). In a classic example of the 
freedom of movement allowed to ladies of the aristocracy at this period 
(Garland 1988: 381—3), Anna was also to be very much involved in her sons' 
coup (A/exiad 2.5.1—9; L 1.75-9; S 83-6). The Komnenoi brothers Isaac and 
Alexios plotted a revolt, which Mary encouraged. She adopted Alexios, who 
was not so much younger than herself (he was born c. 1057), as her son — 
even though his own mother was very much alive — so that he could have 
constant access to her. Her aim in this intrigue was to have Constantine 
reinstated as emperor and to this end she welcomed the private visits of 


Alexios and Isaac (A/exiad 2.2.2—3, 3.1.2, cf. 3.2.6; L 1.67—8, 104, 109; S 76, 
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103-4, 108). She was supposedly persuaded to the adoption by officials of 
the women’s quarters, on the advice of Isaac, her cousin’s husband. The 
process made Alexios and Constantine adoptive brothers, and Isaac and 
Alexios swore to preserve Constantine’s rights as emperor." In some ways 
she masterminded the conspiracy against her own husband and emperor: 
Isaac and Alexios needed her support against their enemies and her 
information may have precipitated their revolt — the brothers were informed 
in the depths of night of the plot against them by a magistros, an ‘Alan’ by 
birth, who was one of the emperor's friends and a courtier of long-standing. 
It was rumoured that Mary was not unaware of his mission, suggesting that 
her network had penetrated the emperor's closest advisers, some of whom — 
her countrymen — may have attained their position through her influence 
(Alexiad 2.3.4, 2.4.5; L 1.70, 72-3; S 79, 80). 

Her strategies were to pay off. Whatever happened Mary's position was 
secure: if Isaac became emperor she was the empress’s cousin; if Alexios 
became emperor she was his adopted mother, even apart from the 
possibility, which she may have had in mind, of marrying him. Botaneiates 
abdicated on 1 April 1081, and Alexios, the fortunate brother due to the 
Caesar John Doukas's support, moved into the palace with Mary and was 
crowned on 4 April, without his wife Irene Doukaina, who was left with her 
own relatives in the ‘lower’ palace. Irene was only crowned a week later after 
pressure from the patriarch, the fleet, and her Doukas relatives. It is possible 
that Anna Dalassene, who disliked Alexios's young wife (and Irene was as 
yet childless), had done a deal with Mary, that she be empress for the third 
time. This became inoperable when the patriarch Kosmas refused to co- 
operate. It should be remembered that as ‘syntechnoi’, co-parents of Alexios, 
the two women - parent and godparent — shared an important bond 
(Macrides 1987: 143-4). Mary's success with Botaneiates had perhaps led her 
to think that she could evade the rules of canon law yet again, and this 
despite the fact that her marriage to Alexios would also have been illegal 
because his brother Isaac was married to her cousin (Laiou 1992c: 49). In 
addition, not only Botaneiates but Michael VII was still alive (he died c. 
1090). Whether Mary and Alexios were at this point having an affair, as 
perhaps is suggested by Zonaras in his salacious comment (3.747) that as a 
young man Alexios ‘was given to affairs of the heart’, is best left to the 
imagination, though Anna Komnene is at pains to whitewash the events of 
early April 1081 (3.1.2-4; L 1.104—5; S 103-5). Anna explicitly states (3.1.2) 
that the Komnenoi refused to drive Mary from the palace, because of the 
many kindnesses they had received from her as empress and because of their 
close relationship, while Mary herself was reluctant to leave because of her 


8 Alexiad 2.1.4-6, 2.2.2-3, 2.3.4 (L 1.64—8, 70; S 74-9); cf. Bryennios 259, who dates the 
adoption to early in Botaneiates’ reign. On the adoption, see Macrides 1990: 117; 1987. 
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lonely position: ‘she was in a foreign country, without relatives, without 
friends, with nobody whatever of her own folk.’ Certainly the Caesar John 
Doukas, who now preferred to see his niece Irene on the throne, had to 
arrange for Mary’s unwilling departure from the palace, demanding that the 
patriarch refuse to listen to any of Mary’s arguments and instead support the 
Doukas faction (3.2.3; L 1.107; S 106). Anna Dalassene appears to have 
eventually come to an agreement with the patriarch, and been prepared to 
countenance Irene Doukaina as her son’s wife, in order to gain the removal 
of Kosmas in favour of the new patriarch, her protégé Eustratios Garidas 
(Alexiad 3.2.6-7, 3.4.4 (L 109-10, 115; S 108-9, 112); cf. Bryennios 221; 
Zonaras 3.734; Angold 1995: 46). If Anna’s plotting seems out of character for 
a Byzantine matron, we only have to consider the actions of the mother of 
Irene Doukaina, Maria the protovestiaria, a lady of Bulgarian descent. When 
her son-in-law George Palaiologos met the rebels at the monastery of 
Kosmidion, not far from Blachernae, and declined to join them, Maria 
insisted, with the most awful threats that he should do so. From that point 
on he was one of the Doukas faction’s most committed supporters (A/exiad 
2.6.2; L 1.80; S 86). 

‘Though Mary was not Alexios I’s wife, she was his ‘mother’, and her son 
his adoptive brother. Her manoeuvres had once again been successful: 
Constantine was restored to his rightful position as co-emperor, and, on the 
advice of John Doukas, Mary had Alexios guarantee her safety and that of 
her child and issue a chrysobull confirming Constantine’s imperial privileges. 
Only then did she leave the imperial palace for her own dwelling, the 
Mangana palace, with full retinue and the escort of Isaac, the new emperor's 
elder brother. Her political acumen was shown by the fact that as co-emperor 
Constantine even outranked Isaac, who was given the rank of sebastokrator. 
Constantine’s signature was appended to documents of state in purple ink, 
and he followed after Alexios in processions and was acclaimed after him; 
soon after the birth of Anna Komnene, Alexios’s eldest child, in December 
1083, he was betrothed to her and the two were named as heirs-apparent 
(Alexiad 3.4.6, 6.8.3 (L 1.115—16, 2.62; S 113, 197); Zonaras 3.733; Bryennios 
pref. 8 (Gautier, 65-7); cf. Dólger 1925: 1064; Zonaras 3.738; see Smythe in 
this volume). Theophylact in his Paizeia. Basilike (Or. 4), written between 
1081 and 1087 and probably close to 1086, refers to Constantine as an 
emperor, *basileus'. Anna was put into Mary's care before she was eight years 
old (A/exiad 3.1.4; L 1.105; S 105) and Mary, as her future mother-in-law, was 
to bring her up with Constantine, according to Byzantine custom. From c. 
1090 until, apparently, Constantine's death, perhaps in 1095/96, Anna lived 
with her. She stresses that Mary was very fond of her and shared all her 
secrets with her. 
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Mary as Empress-mother 


In addition to her property within Constantinople, Mary possessed extensive 
property outside the city in an area which had suitably Georgian 
connections. Her son Constantine had a large estate at Pentegostis in 
Thrace, near Serres, ‘a delightful place with a good supply of cold, drinkable 
water and apartments big enough to receive an emperor as guest’, while 
Mary enjoyed estates called Petritzos (Petriconi in Georgian) and Pernikos 
not far from Christoupolis (Kavala) (A/exiad 9.5.5; L 2.171—2; S 279): Petritzos 
actually lies between the Georgian monastery of Theotokos Petritzonissa 
and the city Stenimachos (in southern Bulgaria), just a few kilometres from 
each. The Petritzonissa (modern Bachkovo) monastery was founded just 
south of Philippopolis in 1083 by Gregory Pakourianos (Georgian: 
Bakuriani), a general of Armeno-Georgian ancestry, for the use of 50 
Georgian monks, primarily family members and retired soldiers who had 
served in his army: Anna speaks highly of the Alans’ fighting qualities as part 
of the empire’s army (13.6.2; L 3.108; S 411). Pakourianos himself had major 
holdings both near Philippopolis and north of Mosynopolis on Mount 
Papikion (Lemerle 1977: 177, 179-80). Perhaps we should note that 
Pakourianos had been one of the most enthusiastic supporters of Alexios’s 
coup, which might suggest that Georgian connections in the capital were 
actively mobilized behind Alexios (A/exzad 2.4.6—7; L 1.73-4; S 81). He was 
proud of his connections with both Alexios and Isaac and of his status as 
Grand Domestic of the West and sebastos (Galatariotou 1987: 90). 
Pakourianos died without heirs in 1086 and was buried at his monastery; his 
family was also noted for its support of the Georgian Iviron monastery on 
Mount Athos (Syzodikon 38, 111; Lefort et al: 1990: 5, 7). Significantly, in the 
typikon of his monastery (chs. 24—5; Gautier 1984: 29) Pakourianos specified 
that no ‘Roman’ monks or priests should be admitted, on the grounds that 
the Greeks were ‘violent by nature, deceitful, and grasping’ and might take 
control of the institution and turn it into their property; ‘Iberians’ — ‘who are 
near to us by blood’ — are to be given preference over other foreigners. 
Moreover, all monks are to be able to understand written and spoken 
Georgian (ch. 1). As Ostrogorsky notes, Pakourianos, even after a brilliant 
career in the imperial service, felt himself to be an alien in Byzantine circles 
and viewed Greeks with suspicion.” 


* Ostrogorsky 1971: 30-1; Ostrogorsky points out (n. 113) that a similar attitude occurs in the 
Life of Sts John and Euthymios, founders of the Iviron monastery, where the ‘Greeks’ are 
criticised for trying to extirpate the Georgians from the monastery; cf. Lemerle 1977: 185-6, ‘il 
lui a donné un caractère essentiellement national, au point d'en exclure tout Grec’. For a 
translation of Gregory Pakourianos's 7ypi£on, see Pakourianos 2000 (also available at Dumbarton 
Oaks etexts at http://www.doaks.org/etexts.html). 
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Prior to 1088, Mary used her role as the emperor’s adopted mother to 
great advantage. Even when Alexios had a son, John, on 13 September 1087, 
who was crowned at his baptism, he was not publicly proclaimed as co- 
emperor until 1092, when Constantine was 18 years of age. On the other 
hand, a speech by Theophylact in 1088 (Or. 5, 235) reproaches Alexios for 
not having crowned John and does not mention Constantine, which 
presumably means that he was no longer co-emperor or that at least winds of 
change were sweeping through the court (Theophylact was Mary's especial 
protégé). Furthermore, Anna (6.8.3; L 2.62; S 197) speaks of the public 
acclamations of herself and Constantine as heirs-apparent as something 
which she does not personally remember, which implies that they might 
have been discontinued c. 1088, when she was four or five years of age. 
However, though John was clearly seen as Alexios's heir, Constantine's 
engagement to Anna continued until his death in or after 1094, after which 
she married Nikephoros Bryennios: they were certainly married in April 
1097 (Alexiad 9.5.4, 10.9.6 (L 2.171, 223; S 279, 320); Polemis 1968: 62 n.17; 
Bryennios 65-7; Zonaras 3.738). According to Bryennios, this demotion in 
rank was due to Constantine's suffering a serious illness, which eventually 
led to his death, actually more than six years later (Bryennios 65-7). Of 
course, it was unrealistic to imagine that Alexios would support 
Constantine's rights over those of his own son: Choniates has Alexios say, in 
the context of the empress Irene's nagging him to leave his throne to his 
daughter Anna and her husband Bryennios, that everyone would laugh at 
him and imagine that he had gone mad if he chose a son-in-law to succeed 
him before a son (Choniates 5-6). Nevertheless Alexios remained on very 
friendly terms with Mary and Constantine. 

In the summer of 1094 Alexios was on campaign and went to visit 
Constantine at his estate at Pentegostis; in this context Anna emphasises 
Alexios's affection for Constantine, as well as the young prince's delicate 
health. Still, while Constantine may have been treated by Alexios as his son, 
he was not. The change in Constantine's fortunes naturally affected Mary, 
and despite more than a decade of honourable status under the Komnenoi 
she continued to do battle on behalf of his imperial status. From the account 
of Anna Komnene Mary seems to have been involved in an assassination 
attempt against Alexios by Nikephoros Diogenes in early 1094 (the 
assassination was to take place in Constantine's villa, and Diogenes seemed 
sure of Mary's support). Mary is said to have taken an interest in Diogenes 
because he was her first husband's half-brother (son of the empress Eudokia 
and Romanos Diogenes), and Anna carefully states that when Diogenes was 
arrested documents were found on him which made it clear that Mary knew 
of the conspiracy, though she disapproved of the plan to murder Alexios and 
was trying to dissuade Diogenes from it. Her involvement in the plot must 
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have stemmed from what she saw as Constantine’s loss of imperial rank. 
Alexios, however, continued to look after Mary’s interests, and no action was 
taken against her (A/exiad 9.5.5, 9.7.2, 9.8.2 (L 2.171, 175, 178-9; S 279-80, 
283, 285); Cheynet 1990: 98; cf. Mullett 1984b.). 

Like so many imperial women, she may have been encouraged to remove 
herself to a convent, perhaps after Constantine’s death (i.e., between 1094 
and 1097), but, despite Zonaras 3.722-23, there is no evidence that her 
becoming a nun or eventual removal to a convent, was anything other than 
her own choice. She may have acknowledged that with her son's death her 
imperial ambitions had reached a dead end and retired perhaps to the 
Prince’s Islands, where Theophylact wrote to her in 1095 (Ep. 4). At the 
time of Diogenes's conspiracy in 1094 she was probably not much more than 
40 years of age, if that, and she was clearly still alive in 1103 when the 
Georgian synod at Ruisi-Urbnisi offered her greetings. 

There is, however, an alternative, and in many ways more satisfactory site 
suggested for her retirement: her stay on the Prince's Islands may simply 
have been part of a visit to one of the monasteries or the imperial palace 
there. Recent excavations at Mount Papikion on the southern slopes of the 
Rhodope mountains north of Mosynopolis, approximately 100 kilometres 
from the Theotokos Petritzonitissa monastery and in an area where 
Pakourianos had extensive properties, have uncovered an extensive 
monastic complex dating from the mid-eleventh century, in which the donor 
portraits in the main church depict a mother and son. Near the north wall 
was discovered a grave containing clothing with silver threads and a gold 
signet ring with the negative inscription: '(Of) Maria Botoniatina’ (MAPHAC 
BOTONIATHNA). Zekos (1998) suggests that here we have discovered the 
original burial place of the empress in a complex which she herself and her 
son Constantine founded. The spelling is not an issue: it was not uncommon 
for Botaneiates to be spelt Botoneiates (or Botoneiotes) in Georgian 
documents (Mikaberidze 1998: 134). The site — near her own estates and the 
foundation of Pakourianos — would have been particularly appropriate for an 
ex-empress of Georgian background. It is tempting to speculate whether 
Mary's body was still zz situ at the time of the Third Crusade. The approach 
of Frederick Barbarossa's army in the autumn of 1189 triggered the burying 
of a hoard of 786 nomismata (the Gornoslav hoard) by the monks of 
Theotokos Petritzonitissa at Bachkovo, while the abbot of the monastery 
was ‘persuaded’ to accompany Frederick on his crusade (Hendy 1983) — the 
time was clearly one of uncertainty and danger, when all precious 
possessions were securely hidden or removed. If Mary’s remains had not 
already been taken to Constantinople, it was doubtless on this occasion that 
they were removed. 
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Mary as Monastic and Literary Patron 


From 1081 until 1088, Mary was comfortably accommodated in the Mangana 
palace, originally built by Constantine IX Monomachos, with an alternative 
court and the reputation of being both a literary lady and patron of authors 
and theologians; the pious and devoted mother of the young emperor as well 
as mother-in-law elect of the emperor’s eldest daughter. It was during this 
period that Mary was the patron of Theophylact of Ochrid, Constantine’s 
tutor (who became Archbishop of Bulgaria in 1088/9), and Eustratios of 
Nicaea (a western-influenced pupil of John Italos). Theophylact wrote at 
least one letter to her: the ‘despoina’ of letter 107 may be Mary, or perhaps 
Irene Doukaina (Mullett 1997: 96, 196), while his letter 4 to Mary when on 
Prinkipo (Zp. 2.131-42), perhaps accompanying a gift of incense, is an 
intimate and literary tour-de-force on the discomforts of his journey back to 
Ochrid. In this letter which displays their relationship of patronage even c. 
1095, he apologises for failing to say goodbye to her when he was in 
Constantinople. Theophylact praises her piety and love of theology in his 
Paideia Basilike (Or. 4.191.15—22) on the education of her son Constantine: is 
there, he asks, any volume, however long or difficult, that has escaped her 
notice? Theophylact’s Paideia Basilike may well have been delivered as an 
oral presentation in the court of the Mangana palace, as there is no reference 
in it to the emperor Alexios, as would be expected had it been delivered at 
the imperial court. Mary, therefore, may be assumed to have had a literary 
circle at which readings of appropriate works were delivered to her and her 
retinue. 

One such would have been the piece by Eustratios of Nicaea dedicated 
‘to my lady Mary of Alania’ — a meteorological-cum-cosmographical-cum- 
geographical-cum-astronomical treatise, which begins ‘You have questioned 
me, my lady, on the nature of thunder and lightning’. In it he promises to 
explain these and other natural forces as clearly as he can to the best of his 
ability. This treatise, which shows a heavy dependence on Aristotle and the 
‘Phaenomena’ of Aratos, attempts to explain natural forces in line with 
Christian cosmogony (Polesso Schiavon 1965-66), making clear that God is 
the prime cause of all such phenomena, but attempting to provide a 
scientific explanation for them within this framework. While in many cases it 
is possible that works were dedicated regardless of their patrons' literary or 
intellectual tastes, in this case it seems clear that the treatise was written at 
Mary's direction; paralleling the opening address, the final sentence in the 
second person singular exhorts her to pay attention, take note, and not 
forget, and the occasional question-and-answer structure may well be in 
response to questions she had put to Eustratios on various topics. In 
simplistic, and often repetitive language, the treatise touches on such 
matters as: ‘On thunder and lightning’, ‘on the dimensions of the earth’, ‘on 
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stadia and miles’, ‘on the distance between the sky and the earth’, ‘on 
earthquakes’, ‘on the elements’, ‘on the antipodes’, ‘on the four seas’, ‘on 
pearls’, ‘on the firmament’, and ‘on stars’, i.e., the zodiac. Questions are 
posed — and answered — as to why we see lightning before we hear the 
corresponding thunder (40-4), whether men and animals walk upside down 
under the earth (146-61), and how pearls are created. These are explained 
by the effect of lightning in the Red Sea on oysters’ eyes, on the analogy of 
the Theotokos conceiving Christ the ‘true’ pearl (219-40). ‘Alania’ (and in 
another case Iberia) twice gets a mention as a geographical parameter of two 
of the four seas (246-56) giving the work another frame of reference for the 
empress. 

Schiavon (285-6) has noted the similarity of some of the types of 
speculation between this treatise and those written by Michael Psellos — his 
de omnifaria doctrina and the solutiones quaedam ad imperatorem Michaelem 
Ducam, and this quasi-scientific interest may have been typical of the court 
milieu of the time. Eustratios also wrote an anti-Latin polemical treatise, of 
which the Georgian version is extant — perhaps both written and translated at 
Mary's instance (Alexidze 1991: 210). Mary was also a supporter of the 
philosopher John Italos, whose group Alexios repressed at the beginning of 
his reign in 1082. On one occasion Italos addressed a brief essay to ‘the 
Abasgian grammarian’ who had criticized two grammatical errors in John’s 
work. It is tempting to identify this Georgian, whose Greek is clearly 
superior to that of Italos and with whom Italos was on friendly terms, as John 
Petrici (Petritsi), the famous Georgian neo-Platonist and a pupil of Michael 
Psellos's, who is said to have translated into Georgian Proclus's Elements of 
Theology, Nemesius's De natura hominis and two texts of Aristotle (the cà 
tomixd and megi &ounvetac). Such a scholar, in the circles of both Italos 
and Psellos, who were more than tangentially connected with Mary, would 
certainly have been known to her in her earlier years as empress in 
Byzantium and been part of her patronage network. 

Theophylact also wrote at her request his commentaries on the gospels of 
Mark and Luke and the lesser prophets (PG 123.487-1126; 126.559-1190). 
Vind. Theol. Gr. 90, which contains his Gospel Commentaries, appears to be 
an autograph presentation copy to Mary (Mullett 1997: 243; Lemerle 1977: 
97 n.73). The dedication to Maria reads: 


"n Browning 1975: 3-23; Clucas 1981: 91. For Mary's role as literary patroness, see Mullett 
(1984a) 177-8, (1984b) 205-6; for Irene Doukaina's ‘salon’, see Michael Italikos, Epp. 11, 15; 
Gautier 1972: 146—7; Polemis 1968: 72-3. 

N p, Joannou, Joannes Italos: Quaestiones Quodlibetales, Ettal, 1956, Quaestio 64; Tarchnishvili 
1955: 211-25; cf. Marr 1909; Wilson 1983: 155, 164. Khintibidze 1996: 70-1 also identifies 
Petrici with the *Abasgian grammarian'. While Petrici, an excellent Greek scholar, is also 
generally credited with the translation into Georgian of Josephus’ Antiquities, the Georgian text 
contains too many translation errors for this to be feasible: Melik'ishvili 1988: 545-8. 
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Tç BaciAtcong £vvónuo. Maetac, 

Woy Tis GANBGc Eoyov £oyeveotó tnc. 

6 6€ vQuyrioac TOS LEAALOOUTOUS AÓ YOLG 
OcoqvrdxToOs noruevágxnç Bovayaetag (PG 123.35). 


(Theophylact, leading shepherd of Bulgaria, has harvested these words which 
flow with honey for the consideration of the Empress Maria, truly a work for a 
most noble soul). 


‘The date at which these commentaries might have been written is unknown, 
but clearly after 1088: for what it is worth, Theophylact’s commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles can be dated to either 1097 or 1108 (Theophylact, 1.37, 
n.40). If his other commentaries were composed at the same time, these 
would show that Mary's active literary patronage continued even after 
Constantine's death and her own retirement. 

Mary's position was in no way altered by her becoming a nun, like Anna 
Dalassene, the emperor's mother. Mary had certainly taken the veil at the 
time the Patdeia Basilike was delivered, for Theophylact plays on her austere 
clothing and ascetic lifestyle (Or. 4; Gautier 1.187), while Zonaras (3.7223) 
mentions her having taken the veil in the context of her visit to Michael VII 
at his deathbed, c. 1090, when she asked his pardon for marrying 
Botaneiates. Theophylact, however, makes clear that Mary at the Mangana 
palace was not in any way secluded: she sees suppliants on a daily basis, is 
beneficent to orphans and the hungry, acts extensively as a patron of 
monastic institutions, and maintains her rank as empress. Mary may have 
had some influence over Alexios, after his accession, in matters of his 
personal benefactions, if only indirectly. "The Orphanotropheion, or 
*orphanage', which he founded in the 1090s, appears to have contained four 
monasteries, three for women, including one for Georgian nuns: ‘the work of 
the deaconesses was also carefully organized and he devoted much thought 
to Iberian nuns who lived there; in former times it was their custom to beg 
from door to door whenever they visited Constantinople, but now, thanks to 
my father's solicitude, an enormous convent was built for them and they 
were provided with food and suitable clothing’ (Alexia 15.7.8; L 3.217; S 
494-5; cf. Zonaras 3.744—5). In 1060-65, Bagrat IV and the Georgian 
Athonite Giorgi Mt‘acmideli together reformed the Georgian Church; Giorgi 
also had a long-standing association with Bagrat’s mother Mariam. This close 
cooperation might suggest that Giorgi’s monastic companions (Giorgi died in 
1065) would have taken a special interest in Mary while she was resident in 
Constantinople (Khintibidze 1996: 61). 

Among Mary’s monastic donations, she made financial contributions to 
the monastery of Iviron on Mount Athos (Lefort et al: 1990: 8, 33), and with 
her mother Borena built a convent named Kappatha at Jerusalem (Nodia 
1978: 142; Mikaberidze 1998: 149). It was natural for Mary, among her 
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benefactions, to take an interest in the Iviron monastery, which had been 
founded by John (Ioanne) Tornik at the end of the tenth century and had 
since received a great deal of imperial patronage. Both Theodora and 
Constantine X had shown an interest in it, Constantine in June 1065 
promulgating two chrysobulls in favour of Iviron, one relating to Georgian 
orphans, the other confirming monastery privileges. Michael VII probably, 
and Nikephoros Botaneiates certainly continued these privileges; Michael is 
commemorated in the Synodikon at no. 107 (Lefort et al: 1990: 7). This 
interest in Iviron may well have been due to Mary's influence, though it 
should be noted that Botaneiates, as duke of Thessaloniki in 1061 and 1062, 
had already been concerned with its affairs (Lefort et al: 1990: no. 33-5). A 
chrysobull of Botaneiates, dated to July 1079, re-establishes a payment of 4 
Ibs of gold and 16 nomismata which had been neglected under Michael VII. 
In this document (no. 41), important new privileges are conferred: the 
monastery is no longer accountable to the duke of Thessaloniki, but answers 
to the logothete of the dromos in Constantinople, or his protonotarios. The 
monastery was also allowed to choose its own abbot. 

Mary and her son Constantine, like Bagrat IV and Mariam, were among 
the monastery's outstanding beneficiaries (Syzodikon 133), and they were 
commemorated on 21 November for their support for the monastery: they 
had liberated Iviron from the demands of the sekreton (a government 
department) and enabled the monastery to reacquire some property. 
Furthermore they had intervened in favour of Iviron during the reign of 
Alexios I, and given 6 lbs of gold to distribute to the monks. The 
intervention on behalf of the other ‘proasteia and Melitzianos’ appears to 
refer to a quarrel with regard to the ownership of a number of properties in 
which they championed Iviron. 


Bagratid Women as Models for Mary 'of Alania' 


This princess with few relatives, friends, or contacts in Constantinople had 
the distinction of appearing on the coinage of two husbands, ‘legitimated’ 
the accession of one emperor, Nikephoros, and then actively intrigued in 
orchestrating the coup of another against him. She had seen Constantine, her 
son by Michael VII, honoured as the heir-apparent under the new regime, 
even taking precedence over the males of the reigning Komnenos family, 
and had herself become the adoptive mother of the new emperor. An active 
political force in Constantinople for some twenty years, she may even have 
set the fashion for literary patronage among imperial women. Perhaps she 
was following in the steps of her mother-in-law Eudokia Makrembolitissa. 
Another attractive alternative is that, consciously or otherwise, she was 
importing a Georgian stance into her attitude towards Byzantine politics, 
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particularly modelling herself on her paternal grandmother Mariam, who had 
a long history of involvement in Georgian politics. 

By the late tenth century and certainly by the eleventh, the Bagratids 
envisaged themselves as forming a radical break with the Georgian past. 
This break in Georgian historiography is clear enough (Rapp 2001). Extant 
pre-Bagratid sources, all three of which were written on the eve of Bagratid 
rule, have a blatantly Persian context and flavour. Thus, the Christian 
Vaxtang is described as a Christian hero-king much like those of Sasanid 
Persia. We lack historical sources from the early Bagratid period, so we can 
only speculate as to the attitude of those Bagratids to the pre-Bagratid past. 
Nevertheless, Toumanoff has conclusively demonstrated that the early 
Georgian Bagratids were not — and probably did not regard themselves as — 
the radical break that they would later portray themselves to be (Toumanoff 
1963: 192sq.). Extant manuscripts of K'arr/is c‘xovreba prove beyond any 
doubt that pre-Bagratid historical sources continued to be transmitted in 
Bagratid times. But because the oldest surviving redaction of the corpus was 
copied in the last quarter of the fifteenth century," we may only speculate 
about the frequency of manuscripts in the pre-Bagratid period. Furthermore, 
it is virtually impossible to discern who might have been familiar with their 
contents. This is especially true in terms of pre-Bagratid texts, for if the 
Bagratids — who had risen to power under the tutelage of Constantinople — 
came to see themselves as unconnected to the Persian-flavoured K'art'velian 
past, we must wonder if a Bagratid princess like Mary would have been 
acquainted with the traditions of pre-Bagratid women like Sagduxt, the 
mother of King Vaxtang I Gorgasali (r. 447-522) and the most prominent 
woman encountered in Georgian historiography before the time of Mary 
(Life of Vaxtang 144-5). 

Some of the most influential models of prominent women in medieval 
Georgian literature belong to the sphere of hagiography, perhaps the most 
popular genre of literature in Georgia prior to the Mongol conquest of the 
thirteenth century. The oldest Georgian-language work chronicling the 
works of Nino, the fourth-century illuminatrix of K‘art‘li, is the brief 
Conversion of K‘art‘h, the core text of the tenth-century ecclesiastical corpus 
called Mo£'c'evay kart lisay. Vhe Conversion was originally composed in the 
seventh century by an anonymous author and was reworked in the early 
Bagratid period, in the ninth/tenth century. The resultant, considerably 
longer and embellished tradition about Nino is titled The Life of Nino. Its 
popularity is demonstrated by the fact that two closely related versions of it 
were incorporated into Kartlis c‘xovreba, the pre-eminent historical corpus, 


1? The oldest extant redaction of K'arr'is cxovreba is a copy of the medieval Armenian 
adaptation that was produced between 1274 and 1311; Thomson (1996) has translated both this 
Armenian adaptation (called Patmut‘iwn Vrac‘) and the critical Georgian text. 
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and Mof£'cevay kart lisay, a prominent collection of ecclesiastical texts. In 
addition, numerous references to Nino (for example, Life of the Kings 64, 71; 
Life of Vaxtang 163, 167, 197) and even metaphrases of the Life of Nino occur 
widely in medieval Georgian ecclesiastical literature. Quite obviously, Nino 
was one of the towering figures of the history of Christianity in the Georgian 
lands and she was officially sanctioned by the Church. Therefore, Nino was 
a figure with whom an elite K'art'velian — especially one living in the 
Bagratid epoch — would have been intimately familiar. 

The Life of Nino is a tale of a captive woman, a native of the Roman 
province of Cappadocia in nearby Anatolia, who propagated Christianity just 
north of the Mtkuari (Kura) River in Caucasia. Unique among Georgian- 
language sources, including the hagiographical celebrations of the holy 
women Shushaniki and the seventeenth-century K'et'evan, the dramatis 
personae in the Life of Nino are predominantly women. In other words, the 
Life of Nino is, inter alia, a celebration of the role of women in Christian 
Caucasia. The image of Nino as a foreign woman playing a pivotal role in 
history must have struck a chord with Georgian women like Mary ‘of Alania’ 
who occupied positions of power. 

Georgian traditions about Nino were quite popular from the tenth century 
onwards; numerous written traditions supplemented what must have been 
rich oral ones. There can be no question that the model of Nino would have 
appealed to a woman like Mary ‘of Alania’, also a stranger in a strange land. 
Not only was Nino an exemplary Christian, but her success depended 
directly upon other women. This dependence was amplified by her foreign 
status. As a Georgian, there can be little doubt that Mary was intimately 
familiar with the Nino cycle that became particularly popular beginning in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Yet we do not have any direct evidence that, 
as part of her sponsorship of Byzantine literature, Mary ordered the copying 
of the Life of Nino or some related text. It should be noted that there are 
indications that some medieval Georgians were uncomfortable that a woman 
was responsible for the conversion of K‘art‘li. Thus, in the twelfth-century 
the katholikos Nikoloz Gulaberidze devotes over fifty pages of a homily 
explaining why God had entrusted this crucial episode to a woman.” 
Ironically, just a few decades later, in 1184, the Bagratid 'l'amar would 
ascend the throne and become the first woman to rule, in her own right, as 
the queen of a unified Georgian realm. Eastmond (1994: 290-93) argues that 
the later Queen T‘amar revived the cult of Nino so as to buttress her 
position, though Mary may also have served as a model. There can be 


13 Horn 1998: 261. The homily in question was dedicated to Sueti-c'xoveli, the cathedral of 
the Za ali£os in Mc'xet/a: Karbelashvili 1908; see also Sabinin 1990: 69-117. 
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absolutely no question that Mary would have known about Nino, whom the 
local church honored as a hero of the brightest magnitude. "* 

Only two Bagratid-era histories were composed prior to the lifetime of 
Mary. Sumbat Davit'is-dze's terse History and Tale of the Georgian Bagratids is 
part of the corpus K‘art‘/is c'xovreba and enshrines the rise of the Georgian 
Bagratids from their appropriated ancestor the King-Prophet David. Davit'is- 
dze subsequently traces Bagratid history down to about 1030 (for the date of 
the text: Toumanoff 1943: 154-6; Sumbat Davit‘is-dze, ed. Araxamia 1990: 
10-32). It is particularly rich for the eleventh century. The second work, 77e 
Chronicle of K'art'li, was composed by an anonymous author in the 1070s. 
This text covers much of the same ground as Davit'is-dze's, though it 
furnishes unparalleled information about the monarchies of Kaxet'i in the 
east and Ap'xazet'i in the west. 77e Chronicle contains the single reference to 
Mary in medieval Georgian historiography. Significantly, both texts are 
devoid of the Persian framework of pre-Bagratid historical literature. Instead, 
both exhibit an intimate familiarity with the Byzantine commonwealth and 
set Georgia’s experiences within it. 

These two early Bagratid histories are similar to their pre-Bagratid 
counterparts insofar as they assign women an exceedingly limited role: more 
often than not, such women are just pawns in the game of diplomacy. 
However, we occasionally catch a glimpse of a strong female character, and 
this might very well have been known to Mary. In particular, three women 
may have inspired her. Although we learn dreadfully little about 
Guaranduxt, she emerges as a most interesting figure, the daughter of Giorgi 
II of Ap'xazet'i in western Georgia and the mother of Bagrat III (d. 1014), 
the king who first created a unified Georgian realm by integrating lands 
immediately to the east and west of the Surami mountains. Indeed, Bagrat’s 
project to unifiy the Georgian lands owed much to his fortunate pedigree, 
his mother's lineage giving him a special connection to western Georgia. 
Although Guaranduxt is not mentioned in Davit‘is-dze’s work, the 
anonymous Chronicle of K‘art‘li underscores her position by reporting that, for 


14 The first woman to rule in her own right, 'T'amar, ascended the throne only in the late 
twelfth century. T‘amar’s gender posed certain problems to the establishment. She was 
persuaded to marry so that her husband could supervise the army. Her first marriage, to Iurii 
Bogoliubskii from Rus’, was disastrous and ended in an annulment. It is widely held that Shot‘a 
Rust‘aveli’s famous epic Vep'xistgaosani (Knight in the Panther's Skin) was written in her honour 
and allegorically describes the events of her reign (Nat‘adze & C'aishvili 1966). In the poem, 
the mythical ‘king of the Arabs’ Rostevan entrusted the kingdom to his daughter T“inat‘in, thus 
mirroring "l'amar's accession under her father Giorgi III (r. 1156-1184). T'amar — and then her 
daughter Queen Rusudan (r. 1223-1245) — could not, of course, have served as models of 
behaviour for the earlier Mary ‘of Alania’. Conversely, we possess no evidence of Mary having 
influenced T‘amar or Rusudan, though more research on this intriguing possibility is sorely 
needed. 
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a time, she administered the pivotal fortress-city of Up‘lis-c‘ixe and also part 
of K‘art‘li (Chronicle of K'art'li 274-6). However, once her son arrived in 
person, he took possession of those places. Guaranduxt makes several 
appearances, and her activities clearly show that a Bagratid woman could 
exercise an active role in the administration of the realm. 

Before he became king of a united Georgian enterprise, Bagrat IV had 
been held hostage in Constantinople, a situation not unfamiliar to other 
Georgian princes. When his father, Giorgi I, died in 1027, Bagrat was a 
young boy. It is possible that a regent ruled in his name, and in accordance 
with Georgian tradition we must wonder whether his mother, Mariam, 
served in that capacity. Davit'is-dze (para. 70) refers to Mariam’s 
prominence, noting that in 1030, 


... the dearest queen Mariam was filled with boldness and courage, for she was 
descended from the resplendently strong and great Arshakuniani [ie, Arsacid] 
kings [and] she went to Constantinople [and] appeared before King Romanos 
[III Argyros, r. 1028-1034] with supplication, and so that he would grant peace 
to the East, so that battles between the Greeks and K‘art‘velians would cease, 
and so that the poor might calm down, and so that they would bestow her son, 
King Bagrat, the honor according to the dignity of [his] name. (Araxamia ed., 
59-60; Qauxch‘ishvili ed., 386) 


In its essentials, Mariam's embassy replicates that of Sagduxt. Mariam's 
undertaking was of such great importance that the anonymous author of the 
Chronicle of K'art'li also recorded it: 


.. Queen Mariam, mother of Bagrat king of the Ap'xaz, went to Greece in order 
to seek peace and an alliance, and also to seek the title of curopalates for her son 
— as is the custom and right of their house — and also to bring back a wife for her 
son. When she reached Greece and met the king of the Greeks, he joyfully 
fulfilled all her requests. He gave oaths and assurances of alliance and 
friendship, wrote chrysobulls, bestowed the title of curopalates, and gave the 
princess Elene [Helena] as a wife for Bagrat. (Chronicle of K'art'li 294; Thomson 
1996: 287-8) 


This was clearly a monumental undertaking, a mission with numerous goals, 
especially in light of the warfare that had been waged between the 
Byzantines and the Georgians in the preceding years, and a suitable model 
for Mary. The role of Mariam in arranging a marriage between her son Bagrat 
and the Byzantine princess Helena (Elene Argyropoulaina) represents a 
long-standing tradition of diplomatic marriages at the Georgian court. Even 
in the pre-Bagratid period, it had been customary for the K'art'velian kings 
to wed foreign princesses — ideally from royal houses — and to reciprocate by 
sending their daughters and even sisters to be the wives of non-Georgian 
monarchs. By Mary's time, this institution had existed for centuries. 
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Mariam was the daughter of Senek'erim of Armenia: the Chronicle of 
K'art'li speaks of the Armenians being her subjects because of her parentage. 
She also played a prominent part at Bagrat’s deathbed (Mother, I pity you, 
because all your children have gone before you, and thus you will die’), and 
disagreement between Bagrat and Mariam is recorded regarding the future 
of Bagrat's half-brother Demetre, who defected to Byzantium in 1033 
handing over the fortress of Anakop‘ia (Chronicle of K‘art‘i, Qauxch'ishvili 
1955: 295, 298-9, 314). It may even be the case that Mariam’s own 
checkered marital history influenced Mary in the belief that canon law did 
not necessarily apply to members of royal families: Mariam was divorced or 
sidelined by Giorgi I so that he could marry Alda, daughter of the king of 
Alania, the legality of which seems not to have been questioned. Mariam 
returned to prominence on her son’s accession, and, as queen-mother, spent 
three years with Bagrat in residence at Constantinople during the reign of 
Constantine Monomachos in the 1050s (see above). During Bagrat’s later 
enforced exile at the Byzantine court another woman of his family, his sister 
Guaranduxt, was ‘protector’ (patroni) of his young son Giorgi II. It was she 
who demanded that Constantine Monomachos return Bagrat, and he ‘sent 
him back in great glory with gifts and incalculable treasure’ (Chronicle of 
Kart‘, Qauxch'ishvili 1955: 304). 

Bagratid women were also distinguished by their contributions to the 
church and monastic foundations: Mariam in particular was noted for her 
donations to monasteries. As well as her association with Giorgi Mt‘acmideli 
following her residence in Constantinople in the 1050s, she was 
commemorated for donations to the Iviron monastery in its Syzodi£on (Lefort 
et al 1990: 8). Furthermore, according to the Life of Giorgi Mt'aemideli, after 
Mary's marriage Queen Mariam went to the city of Antioch, intending to 
continue to Jerusalem to worship at the holy places, carrying with her a royal 
order for the governor and patriarch of Antioch: these however decided, on 
the advice of Giorgi, that it would be better for her not to visit Jerusalem 
under Saracen rule. Giorgi himself took her money and distributed it among 
the poor and the monasteries there (Thomson 1996: 378, for the text as 
inserted into a later redaction of K ‘art‘lis cxovreba). 

Perhaps the most obvious female influence upon Mary is her mother. As 
we have already seen, Borena was a native of Ovset'i (i.e., Alania), and it was 
partly because of this circumstance that her daughter became known to 
Byzantines as Mary ‘of Alania.’ The medieval Georgian historical tradition 
divulges exceedingly little information about Borena. In the eleventh- 
century Chronicle of K‘art‘li, we read that ‘After a little time Queen Helena 
passed away in K'ut'at'isi [the royal city of western Georgia], and King 
Bagrat married Queen Borena, daughter of the king of the Ovsis, sister of 
[King] Dorgholeli’ (Chronicle of K'art'li 295; Thomson 1996: 288). So, like her 
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daughter, Borena was a princess resident at a foreign court. We know that 
Borena had some contact with her homeland. For example, when her brother 
Dorgholeli made an appearance at Bagrat’s court he arranged an audience 
with Borena. The last we hear about Borena is her presence at the death of 
her spouse, Bagrat IV. These two episodes are related one after the other 
(Chronicle of K‘art‘li 313-14). 

We do know that Borena was literate and that she was a writer; this 
certainly helps explain Mary’s sponsorship of Byzantine authors and 
copyists. A five-line poem, ‘A Prayer for the Mother of God’, has 
traditionally been ascribed to Borena’s hand (Kekelidze 1969: 172; Lolashvili 
1978: 494): 


Oh you, who paid homage to Eve 

When you declared to Gabriel: ‘I am the bride of the Lord’. 
‘Then you gave the lodging to the otherworldly, 

(And) perished the force who first shed blood. 

Oh, Virgin, deliver me, Borena of the many sorrows.” 


Should this poem actually have been composed by Borena, then it is a 
testament to her acculturation: after all, Ovsi, and not some dialect of 
Georgian, must have been her native language. It should be noted, however, 
that the K'art'velian idiom of Georgian was the only written language in this 
part of Caucasia — so it is to be expected that such a written work would be 
composed in Georgian. Mary may not have actually composed works in 
Greek in her own hand, but she certainly encouraged others to do so through 
her patronage and in terms of both her piety and her need and ability to 
acculturate within a new environment she had much in common with her 
mother. 


Mary’s Influence within Byzantium 


Mary may well have started a new trend of Georgian marriages in 
Byzantium. Clearly Theodore Gabras and Constantine the grand droungarios 
felt it appropriate to link themselves with the empress and choose Georgian 
women, her relatives and attendants, for their second wives. Within the 
imperial family, alliances with Bagratid Georgia continued to be perceived as 
important: Anna Komnene’s two sons married Georgian princesses — the 
elder, Alexios Bryennios Komnenos, apparently married Kata, daughter of 
Davit‘ II (r. 1089-1125), in 1116 (Zonaras 3.761; Life of Davit IT, ed. 
Shanidze 180; ed. Qauxch'ishvili 334). But Kata might have been married to 
another Alexios, the eldest son of John II Komnenos after the death of his 
first wife Dobrodeja (Gautier 1970: 209). Toumanoff (1940) has also 


15 We are indebted to Professor Dodona Kiziria of Indiana University who kindly translated 
this passage. 
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suggested that Andronikos Komnenos (r. 1183-85) may have married c.1145 
a Georgian princess, sister of Giorgi III (father of T‘amar), as his (otherwise 
unknown) first wife, which gave rise to extensive intermarrying between the 
Great Komnenoi of Trebizond and the Georgian Bagratids. 

Mary arguably played a pivotal role in political intrigues of the late 
eleventh century. The seminal question is the extent to which Mary was 
influenced by her predecessors and contemporaries in Byzantium, such as 
Eudokia Makrembolitissa and the power-broking skills of women such as 
Anna Dalassene and Maria of Bulgaria, mother of Irene Doukaina — or 
whether she was drawing on her Georgian heritage in her ability to 
manipulate events and acquire a network of supporters and adherents. How 
was it that this young foreign princess without contacts in Byzantium was to 
become one of the really influential figures of the late eleventh century? 

Certainly, despite her isolation and foreign background, or perhaps 
because of it, she had no compunction in interfering in Byzantine politics, 
like her mother-in-law Eudokia Makrembolitissa. Nevertheless, in her 
willingness to enter into the masculine spheres of power politics, even when 
this involved the flouting of canon law on remarriage (just as in her interest 
in literary patronage and intellectual enquiry), it is arguable that Mary was 
drawing on her Georgian ancestry, where a number of influential women, 
not least her grandmother, can be seen to have played a significant role. 
Georgian sources not only elucidate the details of Mary’s background and 
career as empress of Byzantium but also the ways in which she helped to set 
the scene for the political, social and economic influence of Komnenian 
women in the twelfth century. 
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Abbreviations 


Acta Sanctorum Bollandiana, Brussels, 1643-1779; Paris & 
Rome, 1866-87; Brussels, 1894-. 

Achilles Tatius, Lewkippe and Clitophon. 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca, ed. F. Halkin, edn. 3, Subsidia 
Hagiographica 8a, Brussels, 1957. 

Saint Mark's Library, Venice 

Madrid Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 

Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

Vatican Library, Rome. 

Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 

Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae. 

Chariton Aphrodisiensis, Chaereas and Kallirhoe. 

Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, ed. & tr. 
Gy. Moravesik & R.J.H. Jenkins, Washington DC: Dumbarton 
Oaks, rev. edn. 1967. 

Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla and Charicles. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitos, De cerimonits aulae byzantinae, ed. 
J.J. Reiske, 2 vols, Bonn: CSHB, 1829; partial French 
translation by A. Vogt, Constantin Porphyrogénéte. Le livre des 
cérémonies, 2 vols, Paris: Budé, 1935—40. 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 

Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 

Heliodoros, Aethiopika. 

Eustathios Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias. 

Patrologiae Cursus Gompletus, Series Graeca, ed. J.-P. Migne. 
Theodore Prodromos, Rodanthe and Dosikles. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

Xenophon of Ephesus, Ephesiaka. 
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